Travellers in India

written at or near the time of the events
recorded, and sometimes, as, for instance, in
the case of the royal autobiographists, possesses
unique value and interest. The historian of
India finds awaiting his researches such wel-
come mines of political and social observation
as the personal memoirs of Tamerlane, or
Baber, or Aurangzib, the accounts of their
Indian experiences written by Arab or Persian
travellers like Ibn Batuta and Abd-ur-Razzak,
the contemporary evidence for Akbar's reign of
writers like Nizam-ad-din and Abu-1-Fazl, and
a number of other works by various Mohamme-
dan courtiers or officials who were in a position
to see what was taking place in their respective
provinces or kingdoms, and possessed the
ability to record it. The greater part of these
sources for Indian history is available in an
English form, being embodied in the valuable
History of India as told by its own His-
torians, by the issue of which Sir H. M. Elliot
and Professor Dowson placed all students of
Indian history under an immense debt of grati-
tude. Valuable and, in the main, credible these
native annalists undoubtedly are; but they
have, as we might have expected, many serious
defects. Like all Orientals they eulogise the
reigning sovereign, exaggerating his good points
and concealing his deficiencies.* They have

* An important exception to this generalisation is Abdul-Qadir Badaoni,
a scholar and author of the time of Akbar, He was employed by that
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